CHAPTER XIV

THE INSTINCTS OF ACQUISITION AND
CONSTRUCTION

THE two instincts last mentioned in Chapter IIL,
namely, those of acquisitiveness or cupidity and of
construction, are not directly social in their opera-
tion, but indirectly they exert important effects in the life
of societies, of which a few words may be said.

The importance of the instinct of acquisition, from
our present point of view, is due to the fact that it must
have greatly favoured, if it was not an essential condi-
tion of, that accumulation of material wealth which was
necessary for the progress of civilisation beyond its earliest
stages.

There are still in existence people who support them-
selves only by hunting and the collection of wild fruits,
having no houses or fixed places of abode, nor any pos-
sessions beyond what they carry in their hands from
place to place.1 Among them this instinct would seem
to be deficient; or, perhaps, it is that it never is able to
determine the formation of a corresponding habit owing
to their wandering mode of life. Among pastoral nomads
the working of the instinct is manifested in the vast
herds sometimes accumulated by a single patriarchal
family.2 But it was only when agriculture began to be
extensively practised that the instinct could produce its
greatest social effects. For grain of all sorts lends itself
especially well to hoarding as a form of wealth. It is

1 One of the most interesting of such peoples are the Punans of
Borneo, a remarkably pleasing, gentle-mannered, handsome, and fair-
skinned race of forest-dwellers.

* See Comment la Route crte le Type social, by M, Ed. Demolins.